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New Light on 


By HECTOR 


HAT is Freemasonry? It defines itself 
as “a peculiar system of Morality, 
veiled in Allegory, and illustrated by 
Symbols.” Masons are forbidden to reveal what 
lies behind the veil. The oath of secrecy which 
they swear is, however, disclosed, together with 
much else, in a lively polemic* by Rev. Walton 
Hannah, who started the agitation for an inquiry 
into the compatibility of Freemasonry with mem- 


bership of the Church of England. As many 
clergy, including bishops, are Masons, a piquant 
situation has arisen. 

Mr. Hannah has enlisted the support of no less 


an authority than Canon V. A. Demant, Regius 
Professor of Pastoral and Moral Theology at 
Oxford University. According to Canon Demant: 
‘Looking at the nature of the vows in general, 
it does seem very difficult for a Churchman to 
undertake them without being guilty of either 
vain (vanum) or rash (femerarium) swearing. He 
seems to be initiated into an alien cult. If it is 
not taken seriously —or taken very symbolically 
(in contravention of the oath’s words; without 
evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation of 
any kind)—then the oath comes under the head- 
ing of vain swearing or profanity. If it is taken 
seriously, then it must be put down as rash 
swearing, for there is no certainty that the 
Christian initiate will not afterwards find that he 
has joined an alien cult.” 

Such is the pronouncement of an authority who 
cannot be lightly brushed aside, and such is the 
bishops’ dilemma. !t is certainly a little droll to 
imagine an Anglican bishop being led blindfold 
before an altar with candles and emblems more 


* Darkness Visible, by Walton Hannah. Augustine 
Press. 288 pp. including 7 pp. Bibliography. 12s. 6d. 


Freemasonry 
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akin to the Kabbalah than Christianity. His chest 
is bared, his neck noosed, his left trouser-leg rolled 
up, and he kneels under the wands of two deacons 
and makes a profession with one hand on the 
Bible. “All these points | solemniy swear to 
observe, without evasion, equivocation, or mental 
reservation of any kind, under no less penalty, on 
the violation of any one of them, than that ot 
having my throat cut across, my tongue torn out 
by the root and buried in the sand of the sea at 
low watermark, or a cable’s length from the shore, 
where the tide regularly ebbs and flows twice in 
twenty-four hours, or the more etfective punish- 
ment of being branded as a wilfully perjured 
individual, void of all moral worth, and totally 
unfit to be received into this worshipful Lodge, 
or any other warranted Lodge, or society of men, 
who prize honour and virtue above the external 
advantages and rank and fortune.” 

The doubtfully “ more effective punishment” ts 
omitted from the Third Degree oath, where the 
penalty for disclosing the secrets is “ that of being 
severed in two, my bowels burned to ashes, and 
those ashes scattered over the face of the earth 
and wafted by the four cardinal winds of heaven, 
that no trace or remembrance of so vile a wretch 
may longer be found among men, particularly by 
Master Masons.” At this more advanced stage 
the candidate re-enacts the murder of the Masonic 
hero, Hiram Abill, believed to be the chiet 
architect of Solomon's temple. 
brought to life again. 

I must confess that [ had never heard of Hiram 
Abiff until [ read the rituals of Craft and Reyal 
Arch Masonry unearthed by Mr. Hannah. Such 
criticism by Masons that I have since seen ts 
directed more to Mr. Hannah’s alleged misunder- 


He is slain and 
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Standing of the allegory than to the substantial 
accuracy of his record. | assume, therefore, that 
the “secrets ” are much as he says: but I suspect 
that my more sceptical Rationalist friends will 
doubt the existence of Hiram Abilf, as they do of 
Solomon, Jesus, Shakespeare, and many other 
personages. bor my part | am delighted to hear 
of him. Myth or history, in this context he ts the 
spirit of the group personified. He has emerged 
out of the ritual, just as Jane Harrison once 
showed Zeus Meilichios to have arisen out of the 
Diasia, and the Megistos Kouros out of the magic 
dance of the initiated youths of Crete in the spring 
Dromena. Embedded in these masonic rituals 
are vestiges of the oldest passion-play in the world, 
more primitive than the death and resurrection of 
Osiris Which was enacted at Abydos, or the wailing 
of women for Tammuz which so enraged Ezekiel, 
for mimic slaying and rebirth can be found in the 
gmitation rites of Australian aborigines. 

We can leave Mr. Hannah to make the Sign ot 
Horror at the spectacle of Christians dabbling in 
pagan Mysteries, because we well know that they 
are contained in the most sacred Christian rituals 
It is not for Rationalists to regard such practices 
as a Satame parody, but to rejoice at fresh con- 
firmation of the all-pervading ritual-struciure that 
not only underlies the principal Christian sacra- 
ments but can be detected in tossilized form in 
Greek tragedy, the English Mummers’ Play, and 
even Punch and Judy 

The material disclosed ts tascinating the 
student of comparative reliston, and the question 
tondividual Maser eally make of it: all 


Oring compa bal outsider 


mad accept 
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frowned upon d Lodve 
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ritual, grips, and passwords as Regular Masons 
but commits the unpardonable offence of admit- 
ting women. The Grand Orients are condemned 
because they are atheistic and anti-clerical. As an 
old Charge of Regular Masonry runs: “Let a 
man’s religion or mode of worship be what it may, 
he 1s not excluded from our Order. provided he 
believe in the glorious architect of heaven and 
earth, and practise the sacred duties of morality.” 
And that seems to go to the heart of the matte: 
The Roman Church has repeatedly condemned 
Freemasonry. It is foolish to pretend that the 
Vatican is unaware of the difference between the 
anti-clerical Grand Orients and the deistic and 
highly respectable Grand Lodge. English Masonry 
is repugnant to Rome because it is a rival religion, 
a kind of universalism. It was also condemned 
by an Interorthodox Commission which met on 
Mount Athos and included representatives of all 
the Autocephalous Orthodox Churches. Accord- 
ing to the Archbishop ot Athens: “ [t 1s true that 
it may seem at first that Freemasonry can be 
reconciled with every other religion, because it is 
not interested directly in the religion to which its 
initiates belong. This is. however, explained by 
its syneretist character and proves that in_ this 
point also its an offspring and a continuation ot 
ancient idolatrous mysteries which accepted for 
initiation Worshippers of all the gods. — Free- 
masonry is prominent in exalting knowledge and 
in helping free research as * putting no limit in the 
search of truth, and, more than this, by adopting 
the so-called matural ethics it shows itself in this 
sense to be sharp) contradiction with the 
Christian religion. For the Christian’ religion 
exalts taith above all, confining human reason to 
limits traced by Divine revelation and leading 
vh holiness to supernatural grace.” 

he terms of this indictment will scarcely gain 
Rationalists. Indeed, the 


Son to accuse Masons of “ deifving 


ol 


m Nor shall we be greatly impressed 
dverse pronouncements of various Presby- 
Army. The 

s who have condemned Freemasonry have 

m the principle of “the closed shop.” 
thean Church has yet to speak, but no 
would rather remain silent. 

Should the attitude of Rationalists be? 
ot know of any evidence that Freemasonry 
country is socially harmful. The so-called 
ts" seem innocuous enough. The generosity 

ol Lodges to charities is conspicuous. They 
operate like well-conducted benevolent societies. 


bodies and the Salvation 


No doubt some business and professional 
activities Masons show a certain favouritism, but 
so do old Etontans 
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I myseli am not prejudiced against ceremonial: 
indeed, I like it. I believe symbolism to be 
inescapable. The imagination (or “the uncon- 
scious ” as it is fashionable to say) needs vitamins 
as much as the body. But although the oaths and 
mystical emblems can be interpreted so allegori- 
cally as to suit almost everybody, there is one 
dogma which does appear to be accepted in a 
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Reduced to its minimum, 
Regular Masonry is in some respects akin to the 
Theophilanthropy of the French Revolution, the 
“natural religion” of Voltaire and the English 
Deists. I do not think that an Atheist, or even 
an Agnostic, could honestly subscribe to it; and 
it is unlikely he would be accepted. 


straighttorward sense. 


A Universal Ethie 


IVILIZATION leans on crutches at the 
cross-roads. “ Whither?” is the word that 
all thinking men have on their lips. With 
no light heart they are seeking a formula that will 
embrace the attributes of the noblest collective 
security and harmony in principle and of purpose 
on universal lines—an avowed workable ideal 
which men have sighed and longed for. 
Inspired by the eternal verities of truth, beauty, 
and goodness, they realize as they have never 
realized betore that any attempt, however serious, 
at solving the world problem which falls short of 
being permanent and based upon something 


mutable or changeable would be but another pal- 
liative on the body politic, economic, and social. 
The world, they say, is sick and weary of soothing 


drugs and opiate wands, and civilization sags 
before the idol of sham and falsehood. 

It must be confessed that such an assessment of 
the international position, as it affects the well- 
being of the whole person and not a mere part of 
him, is by no means irrational or speculative, for 
it does strike at the root of true human progress 
and even survival: and it points in no small 
measure to the vital necessity of keeping alive the 
moral and spiritual consciences of men which, 
during the last generation or more, have become 
warped and sterile, despite the presence in our 
midst of much theology, psychology, and science, 
to say nothing of those silent armies, navies, and 
air forces that were kept in cold storage in order 
to “* preserve the peace of the world ~ and to make 
life worth the struggle. 

The thinkers of all classes among us—a minority 
ilways, but whose power is invariably felt in any 
have long arrived at the conclusion that 
you cannot count solely on force or materialistic 
factors when fashioning those documents called 
“treaties,” which experience has shown to 
resemble the Dead Sea Apples on the seashore. 
The truth is that all attempts by the world’s states- 
men, economists, and writers to find a solution to 
the world problem—the problem of how to live 
in the fullest and noblest humanistic sense—are 


Crisis 


sure to end in disillusionment and failure unless a 
world-wide agreement can be reached concerning 
moral right and moral wrong. 

In this connection the idea of a universal ethic 
must be born in the minds and hearts of all rulers 
and peoples, and consolidated in practice for ever, 
if mankind at large is to save itself from a 
predatory condition and, at the worst, trom self- 
annihilation. For atomic energy has at last 
emerged from the darkness and is wondering, as 
it were, whether to flourish as an Angel of Death 
or an Angel of Life. 

What ts the nature of a universal ethic, and 
what are its implications? Its nature is permanent 
and immutable and cannot, in its ordained and 
pure state, be manipulated in order to serve the 
whims, the fancies, the spoilt emotions, and the 
ulterior ends of certain groups, factions, govern- 
ments, or persons. It conforms to the moral pur- 
pose of the universe and is therefore the visa of 
life. Its implications spell widespread peace, 
human harmony, and true progress, dispelling all 
aggressive aims, insidious motives, and narrow 
nationalism. Toleration and good faith are its 
watchwords, and it laughs to scorn the dangling 
labels made by politicians. 

How is this universal ethic to be achieved? 
That the problem bristles with those difficulties 
which spring from national pride, traditions, 
customs, superstitions, barbarisms, and mytho- 
logical beliefs cannot be denied, some of which 
are, perhaps, worthy of respect. But these con- 
ditions must be morally controlled and shorn of 
all elements that might endanger a humanistic 
conception of life, for you cannot have a universal 
ethic without the spirit of humanism. Humanism 
is not so much a philosophy as a way of life. It 
has crept into all the great religions of the world 
ind made itself an uplifting and transforming 
power. 

I venture to say that only by international 
moral education can a universal sense of right and 
wrong be born and consolidated. This point is of 
primal importance. The statesmen and law-givers 
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of each and every nation must come to close grips 
on the matter and break down every barrier that 
tends to make moral principle divisible instead ot 
indivisible. They must not rest satisfied until the 
same all-embracing ethic is enshrined within the 
curriculum of every nation’s educational system, 
despite the diversity of geographical and climatic 
condivions For it must be understood by all 
peoples and tongues that the moral law knows no 
Ihe truth ts that the 
term “codes of morality,’ so often met with in 
literature, is merely 


boundary of time or space. 


a phrase of convenience, 4 
device of language; it has no place in the eternal 
verilics 

Because we fail to base our beliefs on rational 
premisses, our ideas on more creative lines, and 
our actions on sound motives——because, in bricl, 
we completely lose sight of permanent values 
our cherished convictions, so often deemed impreg- 
nable, do lead us astray, and we experience to 
oul surprise a sense of disillusionment 
, We at once turn to the line 
* The fault 
our stars, but in ourselves that we are 


and heaven knows 


din this fo 


st resistance and blame our stars 


is Shakespeare 
- | who have 


full of underlings 
of themselves a 

skeleton 
Another war to end wars has officially 
terminated, but the chains that bound us are still 
unbroken. We have yet to find a way of escape 
that will ensure no return to the prison-house of 
our own making. That way points to a complete 
understanding on all matters pertaining to inter- 


national relationships, and its true 
ethical. When the moral vita 


basis, we 


repeat, can only be 
is lacking in international affairs we witness, on the 
material side, the most brutal form of com- 


mercial and economic rivalry, which has always 


led to war and still more wat business 


Knows precious little conscience The fact that 
‘rnments have resorted to the method of ruth- 


lessly controlling both buying and selling prices 


proves conclusively that the long night of madness 


relatine to commereral competition has com- 


pletely broken down Freedom of trade and 


commerce ffen means more freedom to explort 


ind the exploited nel 
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conventional political economist—and he is usually 
conventional—would, no doubt, still emphasize 
his tavourite maxim, that all wealth ts derived 
from buying in the cheapest market and selling in 
the dearest, unmindiul, as he always has been, of 
the moral urgency of showing some respect for 
the interplay of the social atlections. These atiec- 
tions, be it noted, often turn the scales in favour 
of social justice and security. The postulate 1s 
not mere senumentality, but social wisdom 
Ruskinism, supposed to be dead and buried, can 
at least boast of this unanswerable truth: * There 
is no Wealth, but life.” 
dead. 


Ruskin, theretore, is not 


The financier, whose finance 1s usually an end 
in itself, could do naught else than maintain the 
very worst of ideas—namely, that money values 
are the only values that count in the long run 
Ihe proof of this falsehood lies in the fact that 
money as such has no real value; its value is 
determined by what it will purchase. Our question 
is: Must it buy bread or bombs, butter or guns 
joy or misery? 

Men called 


fhe question is reasonable 
educationists (they include all 
manner of people and fools) might still assert with 
a school-tie air that science or knowledge ts all 
that is required to equip a person for the battle 
of life, thus leaving a tremendous gap to fill—his 
One could go on in this strain, but in 
the end there would be little that could be distin- 


guished from an orthodox and somewhat effete 


character 


conception of values 
It will be seen, I think, that no ethic of a 
universal kind could possibl be achieved while 
the aforementioned eptions prevail in the 
A higher aspiration inspired by the moral 


ind spiritual 


world 
universally 


fostered among the Western a Eastern races 


conscience must be 
Kipling, who held the view the twain could 


never meet. mistook Eastern mysticism for 


fantasy and shadow-shows > lived in an age, 


too, when Imperialism and national egotism 

those 
misruled by 
But the twain will, I think, 


ect One can respect the religious 


reached their peak, especially 


among 
hich were run 
countries which were un and 


potic oligarchies 
‘fs of all peoples and languages provided 
vavs that they do not encroach upon the equally 
sanet domain of the moral law and _ its 
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Hume’s Idea of God 


HERE are some philosophers whose mean- 
ing is obscure because their language is 


oDseure; 


there are others whose meaning 
is obscure because their thought is tortuous and 
involved: and there are a few whose meaning is 


obscure because they have deliberately willed it 
so. Of such is David Hume. Although he had 
in unusually acute mind and clear style, he yet, 
ym certain subjects, allowed himself to make such 
contradictory statements that the reader is left won- 
dering, “* What did Hume really think about that? ” 

Why should this be so? The most likely 
explanation is that given by Fr. Vinding Kruse of 
the University of Copenhagen—namely, that when 
Hume published the Treatise on Human Nature 
at the age of twenty-eight, he found that some of 
his sceptical opinions caused great offence: that 
he was, like most authors, anxious tor public 
approval; and that, in order to gain that approval, 
he softened or toned down the most obnoxious 
opinions when he was writing his later books, or 
adopted a dialogue form which enabled him to 
state, in the person of one of the characters, his 
own views without expressly naming them as his. 
while, in the person of another character, he 
vould state the more conventional views of those 
who were likely to read his works. In one of his 
castrating the Treatise, 
letter he makes it clear that if the 
more popular Essays 


letters Hume writes of * 
but in another 
succeed he 1s going to bring 
forward the rest of his philosophy which is of a 
“more durable though of a harder and more 
stubborn nature.” 

If this analysis is correct, Hume in his early 
manhood had formed convictions which he never 
ifterwards altered, although, up to the day of his 
death (and beyond it, for he arranged for the 
Dialogues on Natural Religion to be published 
posthumously), he concealed many of them if he 
thought that they would offend popular taste. 
What follows is an attempt to understand what 
was Hume's real belief about only one of the 
problems of his philosophy—the being and 
attributes of God. 

The problem can be stated in two short quota- 
tions. The first is from the Natural History of 
Religion: “ The whole frame of Nature bespeaks 
an intelligent author and no rational enquirer can, 
after serious reflection, suspend his belief a 
moment with regard to the primary principles of 
Theism and Religion.” The second is from the 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding: “ Our 
most holy religion is founded on faith, not on 
reason, and it is a sure method of exposing it, to 


put it to such a trial as it is by no means fitted to 
endure.” 

No words could seem plainer and less equivocal 
than the first quotation, and the ordinary reader 
might well be excused for concluding that far 
trom being an enemy to religion, Saul was among 
the prophets and Hume was a convinced believer. 
Yet a little more study leads to doubt. In para- 
graph after paragraph Hume strips this idea of 
God of one attribute after another until all that 
is left is a thin attenuated wraith-like form, an 
unknown quantity. 

If, on the other hand, the reader gives up the 
attempt to prove the existence of God by the 
exercise of the reason and relies on faith, then 
Hume warns him of the limitations of such a 
belief. In effect he says: “If you like to believe 
ina God, creator of all things vistble and invisible, 
you may. Your guess is as good as the othe 
man’s. But remember that the moment you begin 
to ascribe to God such qualities as justice, or truth, 
or loving kindness, you have no_ justification 
beyond your own fancy. Your faith 1s your own, 
but it has no validity beyond yourself.” 

There are three warnings that must be made 
at this point: (1) Hume’s philosophy was con- 
ditioned by his psychology. It would be beyond 
the scope of this article to discuss his conception 
and “ideas,” but in consider- 
ing his tdea of God we must accept the conditions 
he lays down. (2) It follows that for Hume the 
only rational argument for the existence of God 
is the Argument from Design. (3) It also follows 
that the mystical apprehension of God as distinct 
from the “venture of faith” is something quite 
unintelligible to Hume. He would have regarded 
it as an instance of enthusiasm or of superstition 
which he looked on as the twin enemies of rational 
understanding. 

It will be convenient to begin with the Natural 
History of Religion, in which Hume answers the 
question “ Why does the ordinary man believe in 
God?” His answer is briefiy this. Belief in an 
intelligent invisible power is widespread, but nor 
universal and nor agreed. Polytheism the 
primary religion of men. Why? Because the 
unlearned do not see one hand at work. They see 
that the sun is kind and the tempest unkind, that 
seasons are propitious and pestilence destructive. 
Concern for happiness, dread of the future, terror 
of death, thirst for revenge—these are the reasons 
why men created the gods, after their own image 
but stronger and more powerful. There is no 
suggestion of God the creator of the world, simply 


of “impressions ” 
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a wide range of local gods each with his own 
sphere of influence. How, then, did Polytheism 
become Theism? Not through any process of 
reasoning, but because men, owing to their par- 
ticular ditliculties and dangers, came to venerate 
one god more than another. To placate him they 
ascribed more attributes to him, so reaching the 
idea of a perfect being. 

In the Dialogues on Natural Religion Hume dis- 
cusses the philosophical approach which tor him ts 
the Argument from Design. <As_ stated by 
Cleinthes, the argument goes like this: The world 
as we see it is a machine with its parts carefully 
adjusted. The adapting of means to ends 
resembles, though it greatly exceeds, the produc- 
tion of human designs. As the effects, so the 
causes must resemble each other. The author of 
nature must be somewhat similar to the mind of 
man though possessing superior faculties. By this 
argument alone do we prove the existence of a 
Deity and his similarity to human mind and 
intelligence 

Philo (whom, following Prof. Norman Kemp 
Smith, [| identify with Hume) objects (1) that 
analogies, to be compelling, must deal with similar 
If, see a watch infer a maker: if I see a 
house | infer an architect: but if 1 see a universe 
the case is so different that the analogy will not 
hold. (2) Evidences of thought and design inside 
the scheme of Nature cannot be used to prove 
thought and design in the creation of Nature itself. 
(3) Cleanthes assumes that thought and design are 
the only principles of ordes 


cases 


Matter may have in 
We see 
We see 
t beautiful design on our trost-covered window 


ind infer a god 


itself principles of order unknown to us 
t beautiful painting and inter an artist 


Man’s restless desire to explain 
ind systematize may be nothing more than a 
desire >a god atter his own image. We 
look in ind see faces in the glowing coals 


Then, turning to the offensive. Philo maintains 


that he can see no reason why matter in the pro- 


cess of its eternal flux may not. of its own nature, 
present that appearance of design which Cleanthes 
explains by his supposition of God the creator 
Demea (who represents the ordinary unphilo- 
sophical man) is now brought in, still further to 
weaken Cleanthes’s argument. He says that man’s 
veakness and misery and suffering are a sufficient 
proof of the truths of religion. We endeavour, 
by pravers and adoration and sacrifice, to appease 
those unknown powers whom we find so able to 


Wiet and oppress us. Philo encourages him and, 


having allowed Demea to give instances of the 
nisery of man, he turns to Cleanthes and savs, in 
effect: “ And now what about vour omnipotent 


Giod. pust. beneficent. merciful. and Demea 
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and Cleanthes have nothing to say except to 
advance the “ probationary ~ theory of human life, 
while Philo, dismissing as untenable the Argument 
from Design, maintains that faith and faith alone 
can give us assurance of the existence of the God 
in whom Cleinthes believes. 

We find ourselves back, then, at the sentence of 
Hume's with which we started. ‘ Our most holy 
religion is founded on faith and not on reason.” 
There again we have an instance of Hume's double 
meaning. Those would agree who, like Tennyson, 
by faith and faith alone embrace, believing where 
they cannot prove. Those would also agree who, 
refusing to admit the truth of anything that does 
not come from the senses or the reason, see in 
religion either a fantasy or a despairing hypo- 
thesis. In which camp stands Hume? It seems im- 
possible after studying his works to doubt that his 
own views were opposed by a desire for popular 
approval and that he combines with great skill two 
contradictory theories in such a way that the 
uninitiated will be confident that he supports the 
one view, while the initiated will know quite well 
that he supports the other. * The whole frame of 
Nature bespeaks an intelligent author,” but, by the 
time that Hume has finished with the intelligent 
author, gone are all the attributes that, to the 
ordinary man, are implied by the words “ intelli- 
gent author”; gone is the personality, gone the 
moral attributes, gone the divine’ providence. 
Nothing is left but a peg on which to hang an 
argument, an unknown and unknowable God 
God \ 

Iwo supplementary questions may be asked 
Did Hume believe in the immortality of the soul 
The answer is) almost certainly No. James 
Boswell visited him when he was on his deathbed 
and, with that irritating way he had of probing 
tender nerves (a habit which enraged D1 
Johnson), he asked Hume if. when death was so 
near at hand, he still persisted in disbelieving in a 
future state. Hume received the impertinence 
guite placidly and assured Boswell that he thought 
it a Most unreasonable fancy that he should exist 
for ever. This testimony may be taken as con- 
Boswell acknowledges that he came 
away from the interview greatly upset by Hume's 
obduracy. 

Did Hume have any consciousness of sin? 
Did he never, like St. Pauli, ery out: “ O wretched 
man that lam! bor the good that I would I do 
not, but the evil that I would not that I do’ 
Avain, the answer is almost certainly No. He 
records that on one occasion he made a catalogue 
of the vices to find out if he could accuse himself 
of any of them, but that he could not. His system 
of Ethics is utilitarian and has no divine sanction 


clusive, for 


| 
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~ Doing the will of God” has no meaning for 
Hume. “Acting as becomes a wise man” is a 
sufficient guide for him. The results, he would 
say, are the same, so why bring in God? 

When he settled in Edinburgh towards the end 
of his lite he became friendly with many of the 
leaders of the Scottish Church. They exchanged 
writings and were grateful for each other's 
criticism. To them and their like Hume might 
have said, like Philo in the Dialogues: * Why 
should we quarrel about words? Your hypo- 
thesis goes further than mine, but it is all a matter 
of degree. Meanwhile we all believe in living the 
good life, in being just and truthful and honest 
and kind and cheerful and sympathetic. That is 
all that matters: the rest is merely speculation. 
And if you anthropomorphites like to ascribe to 
your God those qualities of justice and kindness 
and truth and the rest, well, you have a good deal 
more explaining to do than I have who am content 
to.acknowledge my ignorance. Like your Psalmist. 
Iam not high-minded: I do not exercise myself in 
great matters or in things too high for me.  Suf- 
ficient for me to live my life in the light of my 
experience and my reason. I have no other light 
to guide me on my way.” W. B. HENDERSON. 
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HEATHIANA 


To suffer critics gladly is the hall-mark of intellectual 
integrity. 


Columnists, who are nothing if not provokers ot 
adverse comment, should therefore try to be fair in 
reply, though they needn't allow themselves to be awed 
into vain attempts at fool-proof perfection, 

lL think G. K. Chesterton was mght when he said 
that “If a thing is worth doing it's worth doing 
badly.” It is the * amateur,’ the lover of the game, 
who-—-refusing to let the best be the enemy of the 
vood~— really enjoys playing bridge, the fiddle, or the 
foo! 


One might of course burn midnight oil trying to 
smooth out epigrammatic irregularities. 

Josh Billings didn’t think so. He ‘held that if you 
must adventure into witty (or possibly witty) sayings, 
then the more time you spend in taking aim the less 
your chance of hitting the target 


If you fail to score you mustn't be unduly annoyed 
at the man who points this out, In particular it ts 
unwise to call) the critical onlooker names— as the 
Bishop of Manchester did (according to the Sunday 
Express report) when he described the writer of the 
preface to the last issue of Crockford’s Clerical 
Directory as “a highly dyspeptic ecclesiastical Colonel 
Blimp.” 

Nor is it advisable to adopt the method of the 
ostrich, like my Lord of Rochester who was alleged 
to say never read Crockford’s pretaces, and shall 
not start now “: or my Lord of Lichfield, who 
remarked “ Nobody takes much notice of Crockford’s.” 


ihere are more tactful procedures than these for 
evading direct clash of opinion. One method ts 
reminiscent of the delight we all felt as children in that 
form of play upon words which led to such riddles as 
* When ts a door not a door? ” 
‘The contemporary clerical puzzle is “ When is a 
pulpit not a pulpit? “: ond the answer to this poser 

coms to be * When it’s a rostrum.” 


li appears that the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's 
Cathedral had to bow to objections against offering 
the pulpit to distinguished laymen, Nonconiormist and 
other, So a special * pulpit, to be known as the 
‘rostrum, was constructed the body of the 
Cathedral. 

lit is one of the pleasant things about the Anglican 
Church that it tolerates a wide variety of opinion 
within itself. This may include, but thereby curbs, 
dogmatic extremes; and at the same time provides 
exercise for our characteristic English capacity to: 
compromise 


An aggressive Anglo-Catholic minority has howeve: 
protested against any middle way of united Christian 
acuon: but T think the answer to them was given 
(perhaps unwittingly!) by the Chancellor of the 
Cathedral, Canon Collins, who organized this. series 
of talks, when he said ** The rostrum has the advantage 
of bringing the speakers nearer to the people for whom 
the message is intended.” 
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NOTES AND NEW 


SOON to published by Watts & Co. are three 
books with the following tiles: The Feast of Unreason 
Man Answers Death, and Studies in Logic and 
Probab 
‘ 

The Feast of Unreason is by that popular auther ot 
phy for Pleasure and The Thinker’s Handbook 
Hawtor and brilliant 
of i at alist philosophies so mucl 

present The thought o 
and Jaspers 


exposion and 


lifficult for the 
understand -is here presented in 
y} yle of which Mr. Hawton is 
famul with the word Lxistentialiss 
meaning, will 
t iin this book will welcon 
Hlawto of these recent phil 
trom th a liberal humanist fully 
mus of then ve the cause of Reasor 
book los of terms, Bibhog 
nd an ‘x, and is to be published at 15s 


notion of 1 


Man Answers Death is an anthology of poetry, edited 
by Dr. Corliss Lamont, the well-known author of The 
of Lmmortality and Humanism as a Philosopity 

over three hundred and fifty poems drawn 
chict periods and countries in the history of 
uman cullur Dr. Lamont ha vided his anthology 
nio different sections, and has written a special intro 
ch on Ihe sections include one on 
# personal immortality, but generally 
oncerned with the Humanist interpreta 
death, and bring out the important 
t answer to death is a free, abundant, 
il mankind here and new and in 
Phere is an Introduction by Lou 
price is 15s 


third of these Watts & Co. books, Sr 
and Probability, by the famous Englhst 
man and logician, George Boole (1815-64) 
uinders of symbolic logic, may not 
dy, but will certainly be of special 3 
tudents of mathematics and logic Boole's 
markable work was his Laws of Thought, pubh 
n 1854, and the present volume is designed as a com 
panion to at. Tt includes his miscellaneous writings on 
gical subjects, with papers on related questions 
probability His carher Af Analysis 
legic is also reproduced, together with an account « 
he notes made by Boole on his own interleaved copy 
In addition, the Royal Socicty has given permission for 
the imclusion of important and hitherto unpublished 
atertal from Boole’s note-books and other mant 
mpts im ws Possession 


ry 


vhematica 


The price of the book ts 24s 


autumn London ts to have an evening of 
Seibel’s poetry at the celebration of Shake 
peare’s birthday in the New Theatre, Wilton 
Plice, near Hvde Park Corne: Four the poem 
n Seibel's collection, Book and Heart, are tributes to 
Shakespeare; one of them was written at Stratford on 
snowy Thanksgiving Day. Under the actor-manager, 
Richard Mortis, the New Lorch Theatre is moking a 
place for itself in London similar to the famous Old 
Vic A. blank-verse tragedy of Oedipus. a modern 
version by Pittsburgh's George Seibel, is among the 
coming productions planned by Morris 


Prof. D. V. Glass, the London School otf 
Economics and Politic Science, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2, has in preparation a com- 
prehensive bibliography of British writings on Mal- 
thusian and Birth Control questions published during 
the period 1798-1876 Much of the material was 
produced in pamphlet form and has not been classified 
ro even collected in the main libraries. He would 
herefor ¢ parucularly grateful if any of our readers 
possessing such material suld be kind enough to let 
him borrow or otherwise acquire it for the purposes of 
preparing this bibliography 


* 


A Memorial Meeting to the late John Dewey will 
be held at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London, 
on Tuesday evening. October 7. De 

be announced later 

Bristol Rationalist Group will meet at the 
and Dove Hotel, Bridewell Street, Bristol, on Wednes- 
day, September 3, at 7 Subject: “A Rationalist 
Review of Religions.” Readers are cordially invited 


me and to the discussion 


30 p.m 


T . . 
No Need of Devils 
Historian and philosopher LToynbee is neither philo- 
opine nor historical in suggesting, in all seriousness, 
that all governments and peoples seem to require a 
diabolical foe, or malignant bogy, to use as a scape- 
goat in dealing with o Peace and some 
co-operation between Britain and Russia he 
possible and desirable, but really good understanding 
and mutual respect between 1s Out Of the question, 
Neither can dispense with the bogs, and to realize this 
psychological truth is to him the beginning of wisdom 
in international relations. 
foynbee should read and ponder Wilham James's 
essay on the moral equivalent of war. it is possible to 
banish the bogys and the devils, without the benefit of 
Gadarene swing Men are not insane, and they are at 
last becoming aware of the great revolutionary fact that 
under modern technology and science war is insane. 
turning our attention to substitutes for war, to 
quivalents, to civilized ways of utilizing our 
es and capacities. There are natural obstacles to 
surmount, resources to conserve, unfavourable climatic 
conditions to overcome, wastes to reclaim, dark corners 
to explore and illumine. There are diseases to conquer 
and to prevent 
lo tackle these and like tasks is to mobilize all the 
{ International and 


tics and assets We possess 


considers 


qual 
-regional co-operation in the fields indicatec 
and the worst sides of our ambivalent 
natures would not long impede it Ihe “id * would 
have to seek other opportunities for its predatory and 
evil passions 
Ihe traditional enemies of the past, France and 
Britain, Germany and France, England and Cazarist, 
imperialist Russia, etc., are beginning to get together 
in the shrinking world, to negotiate compromises or 
limited setthements, to forget old conflicts. The devils 
are on vacation. Can't we make the vacation perma- 
nent and turn resolutely to the equivalents of suicidal 
and insane war 
Toynbee should study history with new spectacles and 
in a new light Victor S, YARROS. 


Is 


surely possible 
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PARSONS’ 


MarsHat Tito, reports World Christian Digest, has 
called on Yugoslav teachers not to allow “ backward 
ideas * to spread among Yugoslav youth. ‘* You must 
fight for the new man we are creating.”” he said. To 
the accusation from the West that Yugoslav children 
‘are being alienated from God and the Church,” he 
replied: * We cannot agree to a people surrendering 
to superstition very person is free to be relig ous o1 
not, but we cannot permit. children to develop 
according to the wishes of those who pursue a path 
other than the one we should wish.” Yugoslavia, he 
would not vield in the matter to outside 
an obvious reference to the Roman Catholic 
campaign of vilification and abuse against the Yugo 
lav State. 


World nudism would end wars, says a New York 
on reported in a recent issue of Reveille. His 
heory: how could soldiers distinguish their enemies” 


An interesting sidelight on Russia’s war-time resusci- 
tation of the Russian Church ts seen in an account of 
a journey made by Stephen King-Hall in 1945. 
ihroughout the war, Russia had shown more than a 
passing interest in the Middle East States, and when, 
January, 1945, a Council of the Russian Orthodox 
Church was summoned to elect a new Patriarch ol 
Moscow, the Orthodox Patriarchs of Antioch, 
Constantinople. Jerusalem, and the Orthodox Arch- 
bishops of Homs, Tyre, and Sidon were ali invited to 
Moscow. On the return journey the Patriarch of 
Alexandria travelled with King-Hall, who been 
1 member of a British parliamentary delegation to 
| U.SS.R. The Patriarch told him that he was 
taking back ikons to the value of £30,000, the gif 
of the Soviet Government: he had been much impressed 
by his visit, but was slightly perturbed by the fact 
th in the Moscow church where he had officiated 
slogan “ Religion is the opium of the people” 
could be seen distinctly through the whitewash on 
he wall. 
ta 
Commitice on Intellectual Freedom of the 
ican Library Association recently held con- 
on censorship. at the end of which it defined 
position thus: “ Although totalitarian States find 
easy and even proper, according to their ethics, 
establish criteria for judging publications as 
subversive,” injustice and ignorance rather than 
ustice and enlightenment result from such practices. 
and the American Library Association has a responsi- 
bility against the establishment of such criteria in a 
democratic State. Because Communism, Fascism, 
or other authoritarianisms tend to suppress ideas and 
attempt to coerce individuals to conform to a specific 
ideology, American librarians must be opposed to anys 
ther group which aims at closing any paths to know- 
>" It is pertinent to ask, then, why the American 
Embassy Library in London, which offers an other- 
wise excellent service to readers, refuses as a matte! 
of policy to display or make available Rationalist: and 
anti-clerical periodicals? Needless to say, Church 
literature is to be found there in abundance 
A 


Purchase tax on Masonic trappings has been reducea 
because it is now to be classed as “church regalia” 
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PLEASURE 


Confirming this, a spokesman tor the Customs and 
Excise said recently: “So few traders are involved 
that it was not thought necessary to make a_ public 
innouncement.” Surely others than traders are con- 
rned when yet another financial concession is made 
the State to unreasonable bodies? 

Vedieval Scepticism and Chaucer, by M. E. Thomas 
(William-Frederick Press, New York), gives an interest- 
ng account of unorthodox aspects of thought in the 
fourteenth century as exhibied by Chaucer's 
characters and, more particularly, contemporary poets, 
preachers, chroniclers, and theologians. It seems 
quite clear that it was possible for a surprising number 
of people to think freely and adopt a sceptical 
attitude towards such burning questions as the efficacy 
of the Sacraments, the existence of God, the doctrine 
of immortality. and the justice of the divine will. 
Chaucer himself. of course, was sceptical towards 
alchemy, magic, and astrology, far in advance of many 
of his intellectual contemporaries. 

“Free Government without spiritual values and 
religion 1s impossible Don't be afraid to say that 
men have souls, for if they have not, then what w 
are fighting for is silly.’ So says General Etsenhower 
May we politely remind the General that although 
some of us are not at all clear why we are fighting, 
we are quite certain it is not to demonstrate that men 
have souls. Perhaps we are fighting for the preserva- 
tion of man’s ht to sav that men may or may not 
have souls, but, on balance, it seems unlikely that 
they have 

Whatever the fruits of the rational life, many of us are 
often content to do the right things for the wrong 
reasons: good can come from evil, sense from nonsense 
An example of this can be seen in the exhibition of 
alchemical books at the South Kensington Science 
Museum and the concurrent publication of fF. Sherwood 
favlor’s The Alchemists (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) In 
their search for the elixir vite and the philosopher's 
stone which would transmute base metals into gold 
the alchemists contrived incidentally to invent tech- 
nigues and apparatus which were later to become useful 
to the chemist. The line from the Alexandrian Greeks, 
the Nestorians, and Monophysites down through 
Aristotle, Avicenna, and Roger Bacon to Bruno, 
Gassendi. Bovle, and Lavoisier is unbroken. A_ noble 
by-product of their labours was the distilling of liqueurs 
Let us charge our glasses, then, with that magical liquid 
invented by Dom Bernardo Vincelli—Benedictine —and 
toast the happy fruits of nonsense 

ai 
From The Tablet 1 learned recently of the original 
religious significance of the turban. Like Crowns, 
Mitres, Toppers, Homburgs, and Trilbys, the turban 
is loaded with significance. It was, it seems, originally 
nothing more than a shroud. A detachment of the 
barbarian warriors who faced the Greeks at Thermo- 
pyle went forward to force a passage for the main 
army They faced certain death, but thinking only 
about honourable interment afterwards, they bound 
their winding-sheets round their heads, and, in their 
honour, the custom continues in the East. If like to 
think this story ts true D. K. H. Parsons. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Is LIFE DIFFUSED THROUGHOUT THE 
UNIVERSE ? 

ON Wortps. By Si 

Jones, Astronomer Royal English Universities 


Press, Ltd vil + 259 pp., including pp. Index 
17 Plates. 2nd edition. 12s, 6d 


Harold Spence: 


The tirst edition of this book appeared in 1940, and 
the second edition ts largely a reprint of the earlier 
one, but a number of additions and amendments have 
been made in various places These have been 
necessitated by comparatively recent information on 
matters relating to the evolution of the Earth's 
atmosphere and the conditions on the planet Venus, 
and also by new theories on the origin of the solar 
system 

The tirst chapter gives a survey of the universe 
from our solar system to the remote extra galactic 
nebula and this” picture naturally raises questions 
clating to Ife outside our own planet which shrinks 
mo oulter insignificance when compared with the vast 
depths of space with which the astronomer deals 
Chapter u, “ The Conditions for the Existence of 
faite.’ is mainly concerned with chemistry and bio 
chemistry and shows the importance of the chemistry 
ot carbon in the study of organisms If we accept 
the view that lite on the Earth has arisen trom the 
operation of natural causes and that the same thin 
may happen or has hannened or other planets, ther 

no a priort reason Why developments on the latter 
should follow identical lines with those on the Earth 
It would be a very remarkable coincidence if the con 
ditions on any other planets either in our solar system 
should be precisely similar to 
hose that we experience bor this reason 


ing to the forms of hfe 


‘ other system 


melhgent 
otherwis that may have arisen on 
with as e con 
pe of che book 
Methods of In iwation.” Chapter im 
physi conditions on other bod 
famony such may be noticed their temper 
h depend 


In 


Without 


hat ans satellite 
ttimospheres be pom out, however, 
within re Kuiper and his colleague 
t satellite of Saturn, ha 
shich 
mo 
of 
Kuiper 
imbridge niverst ‘SS, lite such 
we know could not exrs n an atmosphere ot 
ethane, it remains the Astronomer Royal 
that the satellite be lett out of consideration 
oul where life might 
onceivably ex 
It is shown that all the 7 ts. with the exci 
of Mars, are unsunable tor the maintenance 
development of life, owine to them temperatures or 
tmospherie conditions, both Many readers will 


find chapter vii, * Mars—the Planet of Ebbing Life. 
the most interesting of all. That vegetable life in a 
low form exists on Mars is almost certain, and 
although animal life cannot be excluded, it 1s incom- 
parably more difficult to detect this than it is to observe 
the green areas. Accepting the presence of life—even 
in the lowest form-— on Mars, tt might be presumed 
that life is not due to a special act of creation but 
develops under suitable conditions, 

Chapter 1x, * The Origin of the Solar System, 
shows the objections to a number of theories on the 
origin of our planetary system, and then explains 
Weizsacker’s theory, which appeared in the Zeitschrift 
fir Astrophysik in 1944, and which ts regarded by the 
Astronomer Royal as a theory of great promise. Hk 
makes no reference to other recent theories, such as 
Alfvén’s electromagnetic theory or Hoyle’s supernova 
theory, and even suggests that Weizsacker’s theory may 
have a wider application to the evolution of stars in 
general, At the end of the last chapter, ** Beyond the 
Solar System.” it is admitted that in attempting to 
understand the purpose behind the universe the 
astronomer is no better qualified than anyone else to 
offer opinions—a view with which most astronomers 


‘will probably agree. 


This ts decidedly the best book that has been pro- 
duced on the subject, and it does not require an 
extensive equipment in astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
or any other branches of science to understand the 
lucid expositions. which will be followed with the 
rreatest interest by the intelligent reader. 

M. Davipsos 


LLEWELYN POWYS 
Lit wetyn Powys: A SELECTION FROM HIS WRITINGS 


Made by Kenneth Hopkins Macdonald, 318 pp.. 
including 8 pp. Bibliography: 10 Plates. 16s 


The late Llewelyn Powys was one of the liveliest and 
most talented members of a celebrated Interary family 
His brothers, and John Cowper, are happily 
with ou Llewelyn’s religion was a curious biend of 
eestatic panthersm and bleak materialism. He speaks 
of his clergyman tather with love and respect bu 
reiects in toto the paternal creed. Mr. Hopkins’s 
judicious selection from his” writings, beautifully 
printed, and adorned by excellent and revealing photo- 
graphs, displays him in many moods and discoursing 
ona variety of themes: autobiographical, phlosophi 
rural, literary, travel, and religious It includes 
ilso a score of his hitherto unpublished letters, many 
of them to his brothers, and a list of books by him 
and relating to him Among the extracts are three 
chapters of Love and Death, an ecstatic story of young 
love, written (a trifle too lushly for my taste) in the 
guise of autobiography 
It is impossible in a short review to do full justice 
to such diversity, One ts forced to select from this 
selection Llewelyn Powys’s memories of his child- 
hood in Somerset have an evocative charm which no 
one can resist who has any feeling for country things 
or any sense of the glamour of a vanished golden age 
But apart from these attractive fragments of auto- 
biography, to the present reviewer two items stand out 
as having special interest. One is an account of the 
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author's several meetings with Thomas Hardy; the 
other is a long and provocative chapter on Jesus of 
Nazareth extracted from The Pathetic Fallacy, which 
was first published in 1939 and was later included, | 
believe, in) Messrs. Watts’s Thinker’s Library. He 
pays tribute to the spiritual genius of Jesus, saying: 
“No homage can be great enough with which to 
honour him.” Yet—* it cannot be disputed that the 
mind of Jesus, with all its mysticism, was singularly 
childlike. Indeed, the wagedy of the Crucifixion was 
the direct outcome of a reasoning as irrational as it 
was magnanimous.” Again: “* The mind of Jesus was 
full of misconceptions Life is not ordered by a 
loving father. A sucking child can see that it is not.” 
An odd typographical feature of this essay, as given 
here, is that all personal pronouns relating to. its 
subject are snelt with a capital initial letter. Was this 
Llewelyn Powys’s doing, or the printer's? 
GERALD BULLET. 


INGERSOLL’S LETTERS 


Tue Litt Letrers or Roperr G. INGERSOLI 
Fdited by Eva I. Wakefield and Royston Pike. 
Watts. 409 pp., including 7 pp, Index: 1 Plate. 21s. 

When G. W. Foote visited America in the early winter 

of 1896, he met Ingersoll in New York, and. some 

years later, wrote of the meeting saying that he had 
been in the presence of “a great and good man. 

With acumen and few words, Foote had summed up 

the greatest of American Freethinkers. In his own 

country he was enormously popular, and, more than 
any other American, he laboured to fight) ignorance 
and prejudice. In England his writings enjoyed a wide 
circulauion, and were published in the cheapest possible 
form so that they could reach the greatest number of 
readers, Printed versions of almost all his. secular 
lectures could be had for as littl as a penny each. 
An American edition of these letters appeared last 
year, It was a somewhat bulkier book than the one 
under review, and the task of compression cannot 
have been easy. The English Editor, Mr. Pike, has 
carried out a difficult task with skill. He has wisely 

omitted a lengthy section dealing with Ingersoll as a 

political orator, and there are other excisions and 
tIterations here and there The result of this work 

has been to provide readers in th’s country with a 

thoroughly satisfactory edition of Ingersoll’s letters. 

It is a book to read. to treasure, to savour and read 

egain 


Phere are seven section he first of which contains 
a brief biographical sketch Ihe remaining sx cover 
various aspects of his life Within cach section, the 
letters are pri chronological order, pro- 


cedure whch has the advantage of preserving a certain 


of checking references 


letters, One Is struck, on the one hand, 
ving modernity of outlook implicit. in 
many ef them, and on the other by the limitations 
of his approach to certain problems. As his grand- 
daughter, Eva Ingersoll Wakefield, puts it. “ he shared 
he uncritical belief of the nineteenth century in science 
as the basis for human well-being and progress.” 

In a word, he identified science with truth This 
was a natural enough error in Ingersoll’s day. and 
few progressive thinkers of the time were free from 
it. His ideas on penal reform, capital punishment, 
racial intolerance. sex equality, and other burning 
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topics about which tempers run high today, are those 
of the most modern among us. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the achieve- 
ment of Colonel Ingersoll in) combating dishonesi 
thinking and humbug. As a platform orator he was 
amazingly successful furthering the cause of 
Secularism. His credo was simple: ‘ Happiness ts 
the only good, the ume to be happy is now, and the 
way to be happy is to make others happy —-a_ beliet 
he held with that passionate sincerity to which so 
many have testified, 

Vhe stvle in which the letters are written is once 
of easy lucidity. There is no straining after effect, 
and the tricks of oratory are lacking, and it is easy 
to see why he has been called the modern Voltaire 
Some are illuminated by sharp flashes of wit; some 
are coldly logical, many are warm and affectionate: 
none is dull, Perhaps one may feel it a matter tor 
regret that letters to his wife are not included, but 1 
was not found possible to do so in either the Engl si 
or American editions. 

Here, then, is the completest collection of Ingersoll’s 
letters which we are likely to have, In it he stands 
revealed as an inquiring young man, a cavalry officer, 
a lawver, an orator, a Human:si, and above all as a 
Freethinker in the widest sense of the word. = This 
many-sided and deeply satisfying portrait a just 
and richly deserved tribute to brilliant and out- 
standing: man. Victor E. NeEUBURG 


THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER 

IN an AGE of Revortution. By Cyril Garbett, 

Archbishop of York. Hodder and Stoughton 

318 pp.. including 6 pp. Index. 20s 
Few will dispute Dr. Garbett's contention that * man- 
kind is now in the midst of one of the greatest crises 
n history.” He examines three possible solutions 
the Humanist, the Marxist, and the Christian —and 
handsomely acknowledges that * of all the alternatives 
offered to Christianity) in’ the twentieth century, 
Humanism is the most attractive to educated men and 
vomen.” He believes that it contains much of value, 
but concludes that experience has shown that without 
religious faith Humanism is inadequate. Loss of that 
faith, not only in God but in future rewards and 
punishments, is responsible for the moral chaos ot 
the age. Humanists close their eyes to the tendency 
of human nature “to orefer evil to good.” This 
tendency is exhibited in the workings of “ unrestrained 
Capitalism” which Dr. Garbett condemns in forthright 


fashion He frankly admits that 
in the past the Church of England made no deter- 
nined protest against the wrongs perpetrated upon 
the weak and helpless” He writes severely of 
Communism but gives a cautious blessing the 
Welfare State The book ends with a moderate re- 


statement of Angheanism and an analysis of the 
Christian attitude to modern war. He holds that total 
war entails Iving and massacre and is therefore wrong 
But to tolerate persecution and to submit to an alien 
tvranny are also wrong He ws driven with evident 
reluctance to the conclusion that resistance may be 
he lesser of two evils, even though it led to total 
war in which atomic weapons all but exterminated 
the human race. UW war does break out, the role of 
he Churches should be “to make their voices heard 
on the side of mercy “ and to soften the worst horrors 
But at the same time he quotes with approval the 
scorn of his predecessor, William Temple, for * the 
hid-glove school of warfare.’ On this crucial issue, 
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there 1% msm | ‘While there 
s life there ts pain’ he exhausted climbe; 
make on himself nk 
into the abyss”? irs, Lord Russell 
grimly remarks, tl » Who are sul alive will 
know the answer it is encouraging to note that 
the last word in this” characteristically stimulating 
typically witty, and deeply impressive litthe volume is 
** hope.” ROYSION PIKE. 
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WHAT AN AMERICAN THINKS 


THe INDEPENDENT Minp. By Corliss Lamont. Horizon 
Pre New York 187 pp $2.75. 

Dr. Lamont, known to most British Rationalists as a 
leading American Humanist, ts out his thoughts 
ind observations on the lite around him today. First 
he stresses the urgent need of independence in thinking 
ind places this against the background 

Communist epidemic 
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of his « uct Ct woah s own true thoughts 


categories, in 
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tional beliefs in 


religious issues 


on the tte ‘ wil 2 renders confusion and 
disingen ISNess. > SECt ion is to declare the 
issue unimportant of 
rrelevani, for it is the exp {f the human heart 
\ third declares int neflective 
Darwin's influence on the mas is Shght compared 
with that of Henry Ford Yes, Dr. Lamont, th 
chapter of vours should be read by all the Rational 
and near-Rationalists in this country too, 

There is something to be i for ceremony at certain 
moments in It a pear irrational, bu 
erve a an pu is. reinioreimny 
1 bond, or as emphasizing r Nevertheless 
I do not fancy I should want, as does Dr. Lamon, to 

dicate mv flat Gf | could rent one) or talk about 
Jesus on Christmas Day (why not Sol Invictus?). In 
his choice of readings I feel Dr. Lamont also has sought 
to appease Here we favour marriage and funeral 
ceremonies ersonally think more Rationalists 
should make use of a Humanist wedding, as it stresses 
the secial bond as distinct trom the legal contract 
Dr. Lamont has much that is valuable to sav on 
marriage, but he seems to overlook that it is something 
more than a sexual relation, more than a private 
arrangement Broken m: ; nd unhappy homes 
affect the community as a whole and, through the 
children, the future of the community. Juvenile delin- 
quency can be traced too frequently to defects in the 
home and in the married life of the parents. The prope: 
functioning of each spouse as a member of the whole 
community depends on the serenity of the home. 

Dr. Lamont has much that is wise to savy on presen 
international relations: much th s of importance to 
Europeans as a revelation of political feeling in th< 
U.S.A, and as a warning to « own breed of political 
emotionalists That the autho 5 not unaware of 
political and social conditions over here ts demonstrated 
in a section on impressions of mid-century Europe 
gained from a three months’ tour in 1950, 

Life withal has its comic side, and the final part of 
this work deals with amazing and absurd encounters 
that have befallen Dr. Lamont. The independent mind 
laughs last BRADLAUGH BONNER. 
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population deli} lv limited No physical or 
chr il obstacle stand on wav: the 
passions of human 1 d uspicion, fear, lust fo 
power, hatred, intolerance 
In sirikingly vivid) passage Russell depicts the 
i present position of mankind as like that of a mat 
cimbing a difficult and dangerous precipice, beyond 
which there is a plateau of delicious meadows, Witt : 
every step he climbs, his fall, if he does fall, becomes 
more terrible; with ever tep he ascends, he becomes 
mo weary, the way becomes more diilicult * Hope 
calls: *One more effor perhaps it will be the last 
etlort ! dl | ! ! S| W ‘n't 
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SHORT NOTICES 
UNKNOWN INDIA. By Walther Eidlitz, Rider. 192 pp.; 

9 Plates. 16s. 

The author, a sometime winner of the Literature Prize 
of the City of Vienna, has here written the story of his 
pilgrimage to India and of his initiation into’ its 
spiritual life. There is much of interest to be found 
in its pages; never a textbook, it is a human document, 
well written and illuminating. The fascinauon of 
Eastern religions for many people in the West appears 
to be growing today, and while this book does not 
explain this phenomena, it sheds some interesting light 
upon it, 


DRAGONS IN AMBER, By Willy Ley. Sidgwick & Jackson, 

Vili + 328 pp., including pp. Index; 33 text-figs, 21s. 
The sub-title describes this as * further adventures of 
a romantic naturalist,” and the text is divided into 
three parts. the first, * Records in Stone,” recounts 
some of the more fascinating stories from the geological 
record, such as amber, ichthyosaurs, and mammoths. 
The second, * The Last of Their Kind,” deals with 
survivors from the past, Pere David's deer, Notornis, 
the Sequoias and their relatives. The third section, 
* Wanderers Across the Planet,” is more miscellaneous 
but in general concerns changes and causes of change, 
as seen in the migrations of ecls and the stories of 
mitten crabs and Colorado beetles. The whole is 
entertainingly written and contains much interesting 
ind useful information on plants and_ beasts, living 
and dead, whose names are more familiar to us than 
their histories. The treatment recalls that in Ray 
Lankester’s Science from an Easy Chair, and although 
more up to date is not more readable than this classic. 


THe Nature or Naturat History. By Marston Bates. 
Chapman & Hall, 347 pp., including 9 pp, Biblio- 
graphy and 15 pp. Index. 16s. 


Ihe author, we are told, has set out ** to explain the 
cientis’s attitude towards the natural world rather 
than the natural world itself.” The result is a survey 
of the science of natural history with «chapters on 
taxonomy, behaviour, adaptations, the mechanism of 
evolution, and so on, It is a useful book for the 
layman wishing to make a quick survey of modern 
hiological methods and findings. It is readable, with 
easing tincture of cynicism directed at the pomposity 
certain kinds of academic biology, but is itself 
from free of elementary error in perspective and 
c Nevertheless, those errors are relatively trivial 
nd do not affect the broad flow of the narrative, in 
which there ts often a freshness of approach that is 
not unpleasing. On page Il the author expresses the 
ntention not to italicize scientific names. He obviously 
does litthe taxonomic work or he would not propose 
so reactionary and inconvenient a practice. Most 
biologists abandoned this as a bad practice a hundred 
years ago. 


POWER. OF ART, By John M. 
Philosophical Librarv, New York, xi 
including Index. $6. 


Warbeke. 
494 pp., 


his posthumous work represents a 


peculative excur- 
sion into the realm of esthetics and its rel 
living hv American ph 


n 


The book lack concen- 
ited critica ackground which prepares the ground 
ciation, whether in music or poetry 
re The looseness of his style may irritate 
srnist, While hackneyed phrases that really say 


very litth, lke “ poets are born, not made,” abound. 
However, the hints which he drops on the need for 
esthetics to be augmented with the results of controlled 
psychological experiments on appreciation of poetry, or 
the effects of music on different human types, are 
highly commendable. This means the training of 
skilled observers, and not only systematic measurers. 
The vague parallel which he draws between religious 
intuition, a sense of the divine, and art, appears mis- 
leading, but so few books on esthetics are attempted 
that it helps to realize how difficult the author must 
have found the task. His wife, in the Foreword, 
explains that the book is the result of a life-long 
interest, 


RHYME, RHYTHM, AND Reason. By Edna E. Willton. 
4. Wheaton & Co, 112 pp., inclusive of titles. 
3s. 6d. 

This is a verse exercise book for school children from 

ten to fifteen years of age, in particular intended as a 

vear’s work tor thirteen-year-olds. The authoress 

considers one lesson a week devoted to her book would 
lay solid foundations for a lifelong appreciation of 
poetry. We think we first used a text-book containing 
exercises of this type in 1920, so the method has now 
been tested by ume: and has come out well. However, 
we doubt, with the present crowed curriculum, whether 
many English teachers could allot a whole lesson to it 
every week. Naturally Ballad measure appears early, 
and inevitably Scots with it. Children of ten will learn 
to write 4, 3, 4, 3 by the yard, but the Southron 
infant does not usually take to * ae an’ a’ that.” There 
is much that is excellent in this littk book, and the 

Rationalist teacher need not worry about the prayers 

and Biblical extracts which have hypnotized the 

authoress, for he will tind plenty in the book without 
them. 


THe HIBBERT JOURNAL, July, 1952. 
3s. 6d. 


Allen and Unwin. 


The present number of this renowned Quarterly Review 
of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy is its Jubilee 
number. Ms lists of contributors during the fifty years 
of its existence have included many names famous in 
the fields of human culture with which the journal is 
concerned, and representing every school of thought 
in theology and philosophy, On the suggestion of its 
first editor, Dr. L, P. Jacks, it was decided that the 
Jubilee celebration should take the form of including 
i selection from these past contributions, and accord- 
ingly the present editor has chosen the following, which 
are printed in chronological order: Pluralism and 
Religion (William James, July 19098), * Philosophy 
ind Religion (Leo Tolstoy, April 1911), ** Stopford 
Rrooke (G. K. Chesterton, April 1918), Modern 
Churchmen or Unitarians? * (Rev. Dr. Henry D. A. 
Maior, Jan, 1922), ** Jesus ” (Kirsopp Lake, Oct. 1924), 
Grace, Predestination, and Salvation” (Aldous 
Huxley, Jan, 1931), ** The Interaction of Life and 
Matter (Sir Oliver Lodge, April 1931), Our Present 
Need for * The Moral Equivalent for War’ (Dr 
L. P. Jacks, Jan, 1932), and “ An Old Man Looks at 
the World" (The Very Rev. W. R, Inge, Jan. 1948). 
There is an article by Dr. G. Stephen Spinks on 
‘Robert Hibbert and His Trust,” as well as a con- 
tribution from the present editor, and the usual 
survey of recent philosophicel and theological 
liierature and reviews. This special issue also include 
photographs of the three editors of the Hibbert since 
founded, in 1902—L,. P. Jacks, G. Stephen 
Spinks, and L, A. Garrard 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PRECOGNITION 


IN his review of my book, Second Sight in Daily Life 
Dr. J. A. C. Brown says that * within the space of a 
short review it would be impossible to make ar 
reasoned or detailed examination of the belief in pre 
cognition.” He then proceeds to give five paragraph 
of his objections to the validity of precognition, as 
he conceives it, but only one of these paragraphs con- 
tains any reference to the actual contents of my book 
hat one is Dr. Brown's paragraph (5), in the course 
of which he says: “ As an example, to dream of 
ithwators and subsequently to hear Prof. Saurat 
cturing (the name Saurat, the writer points out, hi 
resemblance to the word sauria, the name of the 
nus to which alligators belong) is not a very con 
vincing instance of how the mind works.” 
Ihe mention of Prof. Saurat is o 
my book, and there | say: “ Here no question of 
Precognition is involved Now why does Dr. Brown 
in his sole citation from my book, choose to demolish 
part of an anecdote which I specifically excluded 
from the theory of precognition? Presumably h 
swerlooked the words which | have italicized above 
I must. however, beg leave to give this explanation to 
your readers, so that they may not share Dr. Brown 
rior 
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» the impossibility of dealing with such a subject a 
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Prof. Haldane, Mr. Archibaid Robertson, Prof. Levy. 
and others whose books and articles have played a 
prominent part in the development of Rationalist 
thought, were avowed Marnists. 

Second, a more personal point. | must admit that | 
was a lide hurt (as perhans | was intended to be) by 
Mr. Cattell’s air of superiority. After all, what he calls 
my “ familiar idiosyncrasies and crudities of style ~ 
were displayed in the columns of The Literary Guide 
and The Rationalist Annual for a good many years. 
If 1 am really as bad a writer as Mr. Cattell tries to 
make out, surely | should not have been granted the 
hospitality of your columns for nearly twenty years? 
I hope I may be allowed to say that The Times 
Literary Supplement considered that my book was 
“modestly and agreeably written,” while John 
London's Weekly stated: * This is a book to be tried 
and sampled.” | may perhaps be forgiven if I regard 
them as a litthe more impartial and reliable on this 
issue than Mr. Cattell. JOHN ROWLAND 

Le eds, 


THE SONG OF SONGS 


i. J. Mten’s theory of the origin of the Song of Songs 
in a liturgy of the Tammuz-Ishtar cult was mentioned 
in my article in The Rationailist Annual, but rejected by 
me as an exnlanation of the book as we have it, which 
I regard, with most critics, as composite and secular 
Ancient Egyptian poems of a similar tenor, addressed 
to earthly lovers, are known. The poems sung in 
honour of peasant spouses in modern Syria are not 
regarded as liturgies. 

Lamech is certainly mythical and may have been 
once a moon-god. But Genesis presents him as a 
man, and there is nothing to indicate that his song 
of revenge was ever part of a liturgy. Does Lord 
Raglan resolve the Old Testament characters 
into gods or mythical heroes? Surely Omri, Ahab, 
Hezekiah, Isaiah, and Nehemiah are historical figures, 

nothing to suggest a cult origin of such 
the wars between the Kings of Samaria and 
Damascus, the capture of Jerusalem by Sennacherib 
(described on the Tayler Cylinder in’ the British 
Museum), and the deportations of Hebrews made by 
Sargon and Nebuchadrezzar 
Weymouth, Dorset \. D. Howrrt Smite 


{This correspondence is now closed.--Eb.] 


A SHAW MYTH 


} am sorry | have unset Mr. Robertson again, but I 
sull think it wrong to put Shaw on the same level as 
Voltaire Mr. Robertson thinks | would have pro- 
tested, with equal logic, against a Voliaire myth, had 
I been a contemporary of Voltaire. This is quite idle 
Neither of us knows what | would have done :f I had 
been a contemporary of Voltaire. More, the remark 
takes for granted the very proposition | was disputing 
that to criticize Shaw ts t riticizeé a man who was 
Voltaire’s equal 

Mr. Robertson tries to solve his false equation by 
dragging in Frederick the Great But Shaw was not 
wrong about Hitler in the way that Voltaire was 
wrong about Frederick. Shaw said that what Hitler 
was doing, right or wrong, was none of our business 
That is what called indifference to cruelty and 
injustice What does Mr. Robertson call it? 
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I cannot agree that there is anything in Shaw’s 
career to equal Voltaire’s painstaking work on the 
Calas case. Mr. Robertson’s reference to a_ preface 
hardly provides an example, however important that 
preface may have been in his mental development 
As for his last paragraph, it is evasive phrase-making 
to say that a man who wasn’t bothered about injustice 
was “refusing to poke his nose in’ To Esterhazy, 
Zola was poking his nose into the Dreyfus affair. 

In any case, Mr. Robertson gives an altogether 
erroneous account of the political atmosphere and the 
bias of public opinion at the ume of the first Moscow 
tral. He refers to the opinion of “the mob.” In 
the context he seems to mean simply the majority 
Now, in spite of his assertion that this * mob” was 
“in full cry against the U.S.S.R..° the facts are that 
there was in those days a large fund of goodwil! 
towards Russia and that most people accepted the 
trial in good faith, It is therefore quite wrong o! 
Mr. Robertson to pretend that Shaw showed his mora! 
courage by dissenting from “the mob.” Shaw did no! 
dissent, But | have too much respect for Shaw: 
intelligence to believe he was deceived to the same 
degree as the public. And when a man as hard-headed 
as Shaw, with all the responsibility of Shaw’s prestige, 
hides behind the current delusion in such a matter. 
shirks the factitious opprobrium that dissent would 
bring on him, and refuses to support an appeal foi 
a Commission of Inquiry, he is not in the same rani 
as Voltaire. He is not even a Zola. He ts not just 
“refusing to poke his nose in”: he is lacking in 
moral courage, as | am sure Mr. Robertson wil 
concede on reflection THOMAS BUCHANAN 

Glasgow. 

! rInp very litde to quarrel with in Mr. Thomas 
Buchanan's strictures on Shaw. In fact, I canno: 
account any man truly great if he is credulous enough 
to be deluded by any ideology, whether political ot 
otherwise, But I do not agree that Shaw's funda- 
mental generosity was a myth. I would say that both 
Shaw and Voltaire were excellent men whose magnan)- 
mous impulses led them astray, so that they were 
virtually committed to courses of action where then 
natural decency had to go into abeyance, This ts 
bound to be the fate of anyone who follows relent- 
lessly in the footsteps of statesmen and demagogues 
Possibly Shaw was a worse offender than Voltaire, for 
Voltaire did some of his finest philanthropic work in 
his old age, whereas Shaw deteriorated steadily ever 
since he wrote Man and Superman. 

The basic weakness of both the men under discus- 
sion was their love of bigness and showiness: neither 
thought that “it is not growing like a tree, in bulk, 
doth make man better be.” and hence both were 
eventually side-tracked by the appeal of flashy 
Characters like Frederick the Great and Mussolini 
When one adds to this the absurd claims that Shaw 
made for Stalin, one begins to wonder whether the 
so-called “minor” prophets like Samuel Butler and 
Richard Jefferies did not do less harm than the Shaws 
and Voltaires, whose dramatic sense and love of being 
in the limelight perverted their inborn goodness and 
cemmon sense. EVELYN BELCHAMBERS. 

Penarth, Glamorgan. 


~COMPEL THEM TO COME IN” 


THe writer of * Heathiana “ in your current issue is 
mistaken in stating that the famous words in Luke xiv 
must be rendered * Compel them to come in.” The 
Greek word should be translated “ press.” urge.” 


It is most untortunate that the A.\N. gives compel 
the R.V. more correctly gives constrains.”” Obviously 
the single servant sent out to collect the guests could 
not have used force. It is pretty clear that the text 
gives no sanction to religious persecution, despite 
Augustine’s interpretation: but he was never a really 
competent Greek scholar. Other instances of the 
Greek verb in the sense of constraint by persuasion 
could readily be given FE. H. Blakeney. 
Winchester, 


“THE SUPERNORMAL AND THE RATIONALIST”™ 


H. D. Howarp, in his letter in your July issue answer- 
ing my criticism of his earher letter, is discussing an 
entirely different subject than regeneration of neuronic 
tissue. The cellular theory of life is well established. 
All his mystical interpretations of the ** mind,” derived 
from medical writing for the lay public, simplified and 
thus easily misinterpreted, are in conflict with all recog- 
nized neuropathological and psychological writings 
I can quote numerous tomes from years of study. 
The latest information of neurophysiology derived 
from elecironics (ermed cybernetics) greatly aids 
understanding. A. Fotkson (Dr.) 
London, 


A CORRECTION 


IN my note drawing attention to Dr. Hynek’s work, 

The Holy Image, the failure to put Muz Bolesti into 

italics misleads the reader into thinking that Muz 

Bolestt is a man, whose book had been translated by 

Dr. Hynek. “ Muz Bolesti ” is the tithe of the work 

in Hungarian A. D. Smith 
Wervmouth, Dorset 


RATIONALISM AND ROYALTY 


IN your report of the Annual Dinner and Reunion ot 
the R.P.A. it ts stated that a toast to * our young 
Queen ” was duly honoured. This ts most gratifying. 
and | hope the assembled Rationalists did not omit 
the singing of a verse of our glorious National Hymn, 
God Save the Queen. 

Whether the nominal head of the State should be 
styled king (or queen) or president, and what powers 
should be vested in him (or her) are, no doubt, political 
questions, not arguable in your columns, but | cannot 
understand how any Rationalist can do other than 
repudiate our existing hereditary monarchical system, 
with all its archaic practices and ceremonies, obvious 
survivals of barbaric king-worship 

Mr. Churchill, in a fairly recent broadcast, told us 
with pride, that the Crown was surrounded with 
mystery and magic. And indeed the whole business is 
magical and religious in its) character, with the 
monarch, enthroned as a semi-Deity, anointed and 
sanctified by the medicine-man, to set him apart from 
ordinary beings, by whom he must be approached with 
reverence and genuflections 

It seems to me that such fooleries are quite incom 
patible with Rationalism, and I would really lke to 
know what my fellow-members think. 

Shenfield, Essex A. G. 


It rather jarred on my rational sensibilities to read in 
the July Guide that on the occasion of so augusils 


Rationalist a function as the Annual R.P.A. Dinner 
“a toast to our young Queen was duly honoured.” 
I do not hold that we should necessarily be militantly 
anti-royalist. Furthermore, | realize that some of our 
most respected and able Rationalists are members ot 
the peerage, deriving and enjoying their rank under 
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he wgis of royal patronage. On the other hand, it 
would, | feel, be more discreet to avoid overt declara- 
ions of loyalty to the Throne, since many Rationalists 
who are not embarrassed by the possession of ttles 
must view the Monarchy as inextricably bound up 
with the reactionary and authoritarian instituuions of 
organized religion—1.e., with the established Churches 
of England and Scotland 
Ihe immemorial association between royalty and the 
gods, and the similarity of their functions as father- 
figures, long since pointed out by Frazer and Freud 
respectively, arc surely themes too well known in 
Rationalist circles to require expatiation here I see 
no reason to assume that these considerations no 
longer hold for twentieth-century Britain. Surely to 
ill but the most irrational Rationalists they must be 
ipparent in innumerable ways, not least in the dull 
and pompous proclamations anent royal personages, 
piously punctuated with * by the grace of God,” ** with 
God's help,” and so on. Moreover, is not the Sovereign 
till ** Defender of the Fatth “; and what of the role 
ff organized religion at coronations? 
doubt people will grow out of these childish 
Rationalists should be in the van 
to adulthood. As I have said, out of respect 
those aristocrats who so splendidly espouse our 
we need not be embarrassingly anti-royalist, but 
t the same time we should, I fecl avoid all overt 
ittitudes suggesting, however remotely, adulation of 
kingship D. H. H. Marrs 
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is assured. Mr. Karve would doubtless agree to the first 
usage, but he disputes the second. Hume would have 
said that there was no difference between the usages. 
Ihe fact that he did not believe that there was any 
omniscient being who could do the predicting does not 
invalidate his argument. The second ambiguity con- 
cerns the word “ unpredictable.” Mr. Karve argues 
that because no one at present can know all the past 
history and present circurnstances of another man an 
so cannot predict all his future actions therefore these 
acuions are unpredictable. But there is a_ difference 
between unpredicted and unpredictable.” How 
does Mr. Karve know that what is “ unpredicted ” is 
unpredictable 

(3) Mr. Claydon wishes to lead me into the paths of 
Biblical Criticism, where | am not competent to follow 
him. I would say only that the consensus of opinion 
is that the Parable of the Good Samaritan is an illustra- 
tion of the Christian interpretation of “ loving one’s 
neighbour,” and that it was for that purpose that | 
used it in my article. W. B. HENDERSON 

Scotland, 


RePLYING to Isaac Barr Gin your July issue), who asks 
“Does Determinism mean that thieves, prostitutes, 
etce., cannot change their behaviour? ” and ‘* How 
does a Determinist change his or her behaviour if their 
behaviour is the outcome of heredity and environ- 
ment? would say that Determinists, ‘ike others, are 
affected by external influences—agencies such as books, 
friends, radio, maybe a doctor's advice, or a revivalist’s 
warning of “wrath to come.” Any such stimulus, 
by suggestion, will stir sluggish grey matter 
cause the individual to change his course of conduct 
Clevedon, Somerset. C. E. RATCLIFFE 


You are to be commended on the tolerance and fair- 
mindedness which allows publication in your columns 
of letters which obviously emanate trom irrational and 
non-Rationalist sources. The letter published in your 
July issue from Isaac Barr and some friends confuses 
Determinism with Fatalism and Predestination. 

As an Atheist, Determinist, Rationalist, and Secu- 
larist, may | be permitted to make reply to Mr. Barr's 
questions? (1) Does Determinism mean that thieves 
prostitutes, cte., cannot change their behaviour 

! No! (2) How does a Determinist change his 
or her behaviour if ther behaviour is the outcome of 
heredity and environment? Answer: By making a 
change which he or she ts conditioned to make. 
the operation of environment changes which res 

rwquisition of additional knowledge, or 

per expenenc Which again result in 
of mind and meodificauon of opimons and a newer 
outlook H. Day 
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A REVOLUTIONARY BOOK ON SEX! 
DR. RUDOLF VON URBAN’S 


SEX PERFECTION 


A New Approach to the Sex-life of Mankind 
Physician, psychiatrist, sexologist, the author was one 
of Freud’s first pupils. 

Dr. Kenneth Walker, in his Foreword: “It is a work 

which should be of as great interest to the lay reader as 

to the medical man.”’ 

* There are documented examples for all his theories and 

there is nothing frivolous or coarse . . ."— Daily Mirror. 
Just Out: 18s. 

* 
ASTROLOGICAL WARFARE 
AGAINST THE AXIS! 


LOUIS DE WOHL’S 


STARS OF WAR AND PEACE 


Hitler conducts war by astrology—Capt. de Wohl sets 
up Astrological War Bureau for British High Command 
—anticipates Allied victories, Matapan, Alamein, and 
the Atom Bomb—when the bomb may be used again— 
practical astrology without the “* bunk’”"—what the future 
may hold for you—how to cast your own horoscope 
and those of your friends. Illustrated 20s. 
Send I}d. stamp to Desk 38 for latest catalogue and 
Rider Book Club List 


Stratford 
Place 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, W.C. 1. Sunday Meetings, 11 am Questions after 
Lectures Admission free. Sept. 14—Archibald Robertson, M.A.: 
* Christian Morals and Rationalism."’ Sept. 21—Joseph McCabe: 
“Juvenile Delinquency.”” Sept. 28—S. K. Ratclific: Conscience 
and the State.” 


Annual Reunion.—Sept. 28, 3—6.30 p.m Guests of Honour, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. K_ Ratcliffe 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 


Pamphlets and Information on receipt of stamp 
Rev. Rosamond H. Barker, B.D., 14 Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1 


BOOK WANTED. — Conybeare, History of New Testament 
Criticism.—Box No. 253, The Literary Guide. 


C. A. WATTS MEMORIAL FUND 


Donations received from February 1, 1952:— 


£1 10s.—Miss J. H. Brockman. £1 2s.—Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 
£1 Is—R. Aldington, Dr. J. Cantlic, G. D. O. Coates, 
E. H. Fisher, M. I. Jones, H. J. Leslie, G. A. Loughton, 
J. W. Tayler. £1—J. W. McKay, F. Sheppard, E. C. Stewart. 

E. Dulson. lls. 6d.—J. N. Carne. 10s. 6d.— 

D. Bacon, J. W. Mackie, W. S. Perkins, J. M. 

10s.—R. C. Churchill, Mrs. E. Donaldson, R. A. D. 

Forrest, R. T. Griffiths, A. E. Hawke, J. F. Kelson, Wing- 
Comdr. G. Tupholme, G. V. Wynne-Jones. 

&s--A. D. W. Fairchild. 7s 6d.—H. Brand. 5s.—T. Benton, 
“ G.C.,” A. Clarke, H. T. Clements, C. §. D. Davies, J. B. 
Geraghty, B. E. Idoniboye, W. Irvine, T. A. Jones, R. 
Marchant, A. T. Peacey, W. E. Swinton, Miss S. J. 
Tavenor, A. Vosloo, J. Weston. 4s.6d—C. G. Okoto. 
3s. 6d.—T. D. Doble, Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Gorst. 38.—J. W 
Drummond. 2s. 6d.—R. N. Bridge, P. J. Curtis, H. W. Day, 
Mrs. E. A. Lamont, H. Sagar, H. L. Swire. 2s.—F. Brown, 
W. E. Ghartey, J. C. Johnson, T. W. Jones 


Total donations received, June 30, 19§2: 
£8.460 12s. 10d 
Tota! donations required: £100,000 
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A member writes... 


. + As an earnest but critical searcher 
ofter truth, | desire to express my appreciation 
of the services afforded during the present 
year, particularly in connection with your 
library, from which | have obtained many books 
of great interest and help. One has, with 
interest, noted the variety of views expressed 
by writers who are closely allied to the R.P.A. 
movement, but it is obvious that there is a 
singleness of purpose displayed in the rational 
attitude and approach to the subjects dealt 


WHAT IS THE R.P.A.? 


- For over fifty years this organization has 
striven to promote freedom of thought and 
a scientific approach to the many critical 
problems confronting the world. The 
R.P.A. publishes, in cheap and attractive 
form, books presenting important infor- 
mation of progress in Science, Philosophy, 
History, and Religious Criticism. Minimum 
subscription is 5s., and members are 
entitled to receive books published by the 
Association to the full value of their 
subscriptions. 
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NEW TITLES 


%* FOCUS ON FILMS Jean Philippe le Harivel 


What makes a good film? How are films made? Which have been the best films— 
and why? What influence has—and could have—the cinema on culture? 


% MUST MAN WAGE WAR? Prof. F. A. E. Crew 


Are wars inevitable? What would be the effects of another World War? What can 
we do to prevent it? These are among the questions discussed herein by one of our 
most distinguished social scientists. 


%* WHAT GOES ON BENEATH BIG BEN C. D. Bateman 


An intimate and highly informative account of Parliament, written by the chief of the 
Gallery staff of a great London newspaper. 


* BOTANY FROM THE BEGINNING H. L. K. Whitehouse 


Everybody who loves flowers and plants may learn something here of their age-long 
history, of why they are what they are, and of their place and importance in the world of 
science. 

each 1\s. 6d. net 
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Ernst Hacckel 
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Thomas Paine 
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Charles Darwin 
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Prof. V. Gordon Childe 
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Mansel Davies 
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Lord Raglan 
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George Godwin 


superior binding, coloured tops 
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